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Simon of the Closed Door 


BY KATHERINE HOLLAND BROWN 


The Story of a Stolen Bride of the First Century 


triremes’ bows. And through these tales 
soon thrilled a shuddering, guilty fear. 

This was the seventh year since Lys’ 
capture. All men know that seven is a 
mystic number. And In Lys there lay, 
all men knew, dark, mystic powers. Had 
she not called the storm which had 
snatched her captor to his doom? 

Before Irals, great, blown, splendid 
Amazon, her folk made shamefaced, 
angry plea. 

•’Send her away, we beg you,*' 
growled the fretted, surly men. 

"Send her away, we beseech," walled 
their scared, glittering women. 

"Fools, all!" Irals laughed them to 
scorn. "But away she shall go. I’m 
tired enough of her white face, her 
stubborn dumb mouth. Toss her Into 
your boat, you, Gaius. Carry her 
back to her beloved Kast." 

Gaius, a burly, panic-stricken giant, 
scuttled to obey. But, half-way to 
the Judean coast, his ship overhauled 
a trading .vessel bound' for Joppa. 
Gaius was distractedly nnxlolus to 
g«t Lys off his hands. He boarded 
the little ship, manacled the terrified 
captain and his crew, helped hltnself 
to whatever merchandise suited his 
fancy; then, to the captain’s amaze¬ 
ment, he let both ship and men go 
free. Not, however, till he had ex¬ 
acted a solemn vow from the captain. 

“This woman shall be carried to the 
Judean coast. And no man shall 
touch her, nor speak with her. You 
swear It!" 

"I swear by all my gods," sputtered 
the captain. He gaped In comic be- 
fuddlement till the trireme vanished 
in the western sky. 

Assuredly, he kept his promise. At 
least, through the four days’ journey 
to Joppa. By that time, his daze had 
swerved to cringing desire. What a 
lovely orealure this white, unsmiling 
gh-1 was, with her deep eyes, her lips 
like a pale flower! 

Lys. eyes always downcast, read 
his veering will. The last day, as 
they watched the nearing shores, she 
lived through a thousand tortures. 

The captain planned shrewdly, j 
While in Joppa harbor, he feaTed that 
his superstitious crew would rebel if j 
they learned that Lys was not set 
free. But tomorrow, when they were 
again well out to sea, rebellion would 
serve them nothing. 

Therefore, that night, as soon as 
the ship was anchored he would send 
the crew ashore, wages in hand, to 
carouse as they willed. Lys he would 
bring later, so he would declare to 
them, in his own small boat. While. 
In truth, he meant to chain her in 
the hold, slip ashore for a few hours’ 
dlvers'an. then return to his ship at 
dawn before his crew, drunken and 
shouting, would eomo reeling down 
to tho harbor again. 

All very well. But he had not 
counted upon Lys herself. 


meant a kindness. He could not 
have said a crueler thing. 

For all his bitterness. Simon, being 
human, felt vaguely friendly toward 
the apostles, because he had. be¬ 
friended them. The next night he 
found himself loitering around the 
market place. 

(Mdly, tonight’s crowd llstened-ln 
quietly. In bland unconcern. Over and 
over, I'aul implored them, "Open your 
doors to the jlght! Dpen your locked 
hearts, that Joy ina'y enter in!" 

His words burnt on Simon’s brain. 
Rebellious, he turned away, and shut 
himself Into his house. 

After a long hour, he heard the 
homehouml crowd go by. He peered 
through his narrow window. Here 
came Paul and Silas, lagging wearily 
past. 

Simon hurried to the door. 

"Stop. Enter," he called gruffly 
"Tarry this night with me. I have a 
venison from Mount Oerlsim and new 
wheaten bread. I will put couches 
for you before the fire, and pile them 
with bearskins and coverlets of 
lamb’s wool. Enter, I-pray you." 

! The worn men agreed, gladly. Soon 
they slept. In deep luxurious warmth. 
But Simon crouched before his hearth, 
in the flames he saw ugaln the pic¬ 
ture that he cherished. The face of 
his little Lydia, us she put the pre¬ 
cious stone into his hand; the face of 
the old hunter, amused and kind. 
Again he heard the old man s gentle 
word; 

"Open thy hand, little son. And 
open thy heart, that Joy may enter 
In." 

He took tho shining stone from its 
case; then thrust it back. Tonight, 
somehow, the sight of it all but broke 
his heart. 

“You may as well make my house 
your headquarters," he told the apos¬ 
tles at break of day. "Come and go 
as ye will." 

Instead of speaking thanks, Paul 
and Silas stood and looked at him. 
B>; that look, Simon felt himself 
warmed and comforted, repaid as in 
fine gold. 

Driven by Inexplicable impulse, he 
drugged both doors wide open, and 
wedged them so that they would stay 
open, night and day. 

Now, when the men of Joppa passed 
by and saw those long sealed doors 
set wide, with one accord they stopped 
and opened their mouths to marvel. 
For his. doors stood always open to 
whomsoever would enter In. Even 
the children came and played, un¬ 
afraid. at his threshold. Nor were 
they daunted by his grave face and 
his silence; the silence of his endless 
grief. 


and fear, Simon had snatched Lydia 
Into his arms and dashed away to¬ 
ward the hills. But the foremost 
marauder saw. He raced after Simon. 
His great sword flashed, struck like 
a flail. 

Days after, Simon awoke and stir¬ 
red. His father stood beside him. His 
mother’s tear-stained face bent close. 
He could not understand their sob¬ 
bing words. Finally he dragged him¬ 
self from his bed and drove his bruis¬ 
ed. swaying body away, down the 
beach to where the fishing boats lay 
at anchor. 

He stumbled aboard the nearest. He 
ordered the master to put to sea. 

Compassionate, tho sailors carried 
him. pleading, raving, back to his 
father's house. There, at last, he 
learned the truth. 

No use to search the seas for his 
Lydia. The night of the raid a ter- 
rilflc gale had swept the Judean coast. 
Not a ship could live through that 
tempest. Wreckage of the black tri¬ 
reme had been wushed in on the tide. 
On the third day the captain’s body 
had been found, stretched upon the 
sand. 

No. Never again would lie search 
for l.yd a. Now. at last, he understood 
She was* lost to him. Forever. 

In time Simon's young body re¬ 
gained its powers. Soon his mother’s 
brother, a properous tanner in Joppa, 
offered to take the boy as apprentice. 
Simon went to him, and worked, 
dully, faithfully. When tho old man 
died and bequeated him the tannery 
and this solid barred house, Simon 
took his fortune indifferently. 

He had lived these y ears alone with 
memory. Rut tonight, he felt strange¬ 
ly restless. Finally be threw on his 
cloak and went out upon the beach. 

It was a gray night, cloudy and 
cold. Tht beach Jay deserted under 
a raw and fitful wind. But down to¬ 
ward the old market place torches 
gleamed. Torches in the market place 
so late? Puzzled, Simon went slowly 
down that way. 

Under the thatched roof, edging 
shoulder to shoulder, stood a sullen, 
bewildered audience; fishermen, sail¬ 
ors, all the rougher water-front folk. 
In the glare of the’torchea stood two 
men. Wayfaring preachers, these. Si¬ 
mon had heard the gossip concerning 
them. Two strangers from Jerusalem, 
named Paul and Silas. They taught a 
freakish new religion, which had al¬ 
ready caused much windy argument 
and ill feeling. For their message, 
they declared, was unto all men, not 
only to Jews, but to Gentiles, alike 
to bond and to free. Of course only 
common folk went to listen. What had 
solid, prosperous citizens to do with 
such vain speaking? 


f very first thing I ro- 

• • I member,” said Simon, the 
I tanner, softly to himself. 
X “Is the day Lydia went to 
play and was lost on the 
Mountain. The whole village streani- 
.m! out to find her. And I found her. 
Though I was barely 6 and my lege 
wore so short and fat it’s a wonder 
1 ever scrambled up those rugged 
slopes. Rut find her 1 did—at the 
i outer's cabin. And I’d run sobbing 
.ili the way, afraid some wild beast 
. .id seized on my playmate. But tho 
minute J saw Lydia, safe and sound. 
1 was boiling mad at her for fright¬ 
ening me so.’’ 

Slow mirth lighted Ills deep young 
. . s. Seated thus, at Ills solitary 
hearth Are, he saw always the pic¬ 
tures of his boyhood. He had not 
|>. on a recluse then. Twenty years 

40 all the little Judean village had 
'.nown and loved Simon. Today, in 
tin* sea city of Joppa, he was knowu 
xii« rely as Simon Uie tanner. Upright, 
dependable, but If young hermit, al¬ 
most. Always lie walked alone. 
‘‘Simon of the Closed Door," so did 
his townfolk name him. For liis 
great doors stood never ajar. Al¬ 
ways those heavy, nail-studded pan¬ 
els were shut against the world. Si¬ 
mon’s very self, that door. Locked, 
aloof, silent. 

And yet- 

"Lydia was such a little thing!" In 
the Jire-shine he saw again her small, 
fair, eager face "And so loving!" 
His firm lips twitched with a tender 
laugh. "When she saw me she came 
running, arms out and screaming for 
joy. But I wouldn’t speak to her. 1 
shoved her away with all my might. 
And I g«»t madder every minute, be¬ 
cause she’d scared me so needlessly. 
Resides, the old hunter sat there, 
smiling in his beard. Would 1 let 
him think that Lydia could win me 
over? No, slrree. Little pig-headed 
booby!" 

lie chuckled softly. 

"Rut Lydia didn’t mind shoves, nor 
scowls, either. At last she dived Into 
her little pocket and fished out—this." 

Simon thrust his hand into the fine 
broidered pouch at his girdle. He 
drew out a gleaming bit of rose 
quartz, smooth and thin. 

"Her heart’s treasure! But now, to 
make amends, she'd give it up to me. 
Even then I hung back. I wanted 
that stone. Whew, how I wanted it! 
But I kept my stubborn fists clinched. 
Then—what was it the hunter said?" 

From the far mists of years it 
came, the old man’s kind, command¬ 
ing voice: 

"Open thy hand, little son. Take 
her gift. Only the open, friendly 
band can receive good, my child. 
Only into the open, friendly heart 
can Joy come." 

Simon flinched. A shadow crossed 
his face. 

“Curious, how well I remember. A 
good old soul, that Hunter. But queer. 
Queer. They told It that bis hut stood 
open In all weathers. All* men went 
in. sure of a welcome.” 

He glanced over his shoulder at his 
own great door—locked, bolted, 
chained; the door that shielded him 
and his endless grief; the door that 
walled him In from life. 




IX I.YS THERE LAY. ALL MEN KNEW. HARK. MYSTIC POWERS. 


wave of hair. But one slight arpi 
was flung up over her head. On it, 
the firelight caught and dazzled. On 
a bracelet—a narrow band of silver 
wire woven by a small boy’s clumsy, 
eager hands. 

The room whirled and blazed and 
blackened round him. Simon stared 
and stared. Then, with a great cry, 
he bent and snatched the girl from 


him, her lover and her inan. And in 
the hush of an ecstacy past words, 
they tw'o clung, locked in each 
other’s arms. 

At last, Lydia spoke. And all her 
fear, and her agony, and all her 
measureless happiness, were in her 
words: 

"Oh, Simon! If you had not opened 
your door!" 


Then, echoing as it would echc 
forever in Simon's grateful heart, ii 
every act of his grateful life, ran;, 
the words of the old Hunter, shadow; 
years ago: 

“open your hand. little son. Talc* 
her gift. For only the open, friendl 
hand can receive. Only Into the ope: 
friendly heart can Joy come." 

/Copyright. 1SC4.) 


Putting the Best Face on Things 
Proves to Be Real Modern Problem 


N OW, while Simon, courteous, a 
little sardonic, was opening, 
gradually, the doors of his life and 
his heart, on a far Island to the west, 
strange events were afoot. 

On this Island, called by the Ro¬ 
mans Basia, there were no cities. Its 
barren rock plateau boasted but one 
email group of houses, rough little 
huts of wattles and sunbaked clay. 
But within these dismal hutches were 
a glory. Their mud walls were hid 
by great webs of silk, gold, amber, 
hyacinth; huge tiger skins and hide? 
of wolf and bear strewed the dirt 
floors; cheste of gold coins, tall pitch¬ 
ers of beaten silver, pearl, spices, 
Ivory—the huts wero & riot of stolen 
treasure. For Basia was tho fast¬ 
ness of Irals, daughter of a famed 
pirate chief and now the bold, inso¬ 
lent ruler of her father’s crew. 

Serving Irals, wan. silent, strangely 
lovely despite her frail body, the moon- 
whito of her averted face, was a Jewish 
girl. This girl had been handmaid to 
the beautiful, harsh princess for seven 
years. Plotus, younger brother to Irals. 
had seized her, during a raid on the 
Judean coast. A storm, that very night, 
but almost wrecked the pirate trireme 
and had drowned Plotus. the captain, 
and half the crew. Therefore all the 
pirate folk looked upon this girl with 
superstitious fear, believing that she, a 
stolen bride, torn from her bridegroom's 
arms, had called down the storm that 
had ail but destroyed their ship. Hence, 
no man had ever laid a hand upon her. 
No word nor glance had offended her 
these seven years. That enduring 
dread of her powers of magic was to 
her as armor, as her sword and shield. 

Beside Irals, beside the pirates’ guady. 
bedizened women, Lys in her gray drug¬ 
get and her slave sandals was as an 
image of gray mist. Never would she 
even touch the robes, the furs, the gew¬ 
gaws, that Irals. whimsically generous, 
flung to her. 

Only one treasure did she cherish. 
That was a trifle, an armlet of silver 
wire, unevenly braided, as if by clumsy 
llttlo hands. A pilful trlnktet, but a 
bracelet of black magic, the pirates 
whispered. Had they not spied on her 
and watched her press it to her lips 
when she thought herself unseen? 

So the years had elipped by. But In 
the seventh year dark rumor filled that 
tiny' lawless world. Word came that a 
powerful armada of sea rovers from 
North Africa had seized and looted the 
three nearby islands. This new band 
far outnumbered Irals’ crew. Thsy 
were swift and powerful and unbeliev¬ 
ably cruel. Horrid tales drove before 
them, like the spray beneath their 


A MUSED, a llttlo supercilious, 
Simon paused. Silas, tall, keen¬ 
eyed. wktcliful, stood as on guard. 
Paul was speaking. He stood on a 
heap of boards. His rough mantle 
was thrown back, his dark face 
blazed with feeling. The crowd glared 
at him. scowled, muttered. Such talk 
ran close on blasphemy. But Taul’s 
high, authoritative voice rang on: 

"For I determined not to know any¬ 
thing among you, save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified. . . . For so hath 
the Lord commanded us, saying, ‘I 
have set thee to be a light of the 
Gentiles- 

“The Gentiles, .hey?" a burly cooper 
jeered aloud. Other voices joined 
him. "A light to the Gentiles—and 
you a Jew! Down with you, false 
prophet! Away with him!" 

The ring pushed, shouldered, then 
closed in, roaring. Sticks and stones 
flew. A torch, struck down, fell 
flaring. 

Simon turned easily away. An ugly 
mob, this. These street preachers 
had certainly waded Into deep water. 
No affair of his, though. 

He wmt toward his own house. Be¬ 
hind him the uproar swelled to tu¬ 
mult. At his own door Simon paused. 
Evidently the two speakers were re¬ 
treating. They were coming toward 
him. At their heels, like snarling 
dogs, shuffled and yelled tho angry 
crowd. 

"Fifty men to two.” Simon frowned, 
hesitated. 

Suddenly the whole crowd swept 
forward; abreast of Simon’s house, 
Paul and Silas fet this onslaught as 
best they could. But their best was 
nothing against that charging rage. 

"Come with me. Quick!" 

Before the crowd realized what he 
was doing, he had swung open his 
door, thrust the two men in, slammed 
the great panels, bolted them fast. 

Tho crowd, baffled, vented Its emo¬ 
tions In hoots and cat-calls and a 
fusillade of stones. Tiring of this 
sport, it ebbed away*. 

Safe inside, Simon seated his guests 
before the fire, brought spices and 
medicaments for their cuts t and 
bruises, fetched cold roasted meats 
and wine. While they ate, he watched 
them curiously. 

"No fear in them, only high anger. 
Even if they' are preachers, they are 
men. Brave men." 

Refreshed and grateful, the apostles 
arose to go. At the door Paul halted. 
He put up one bandaged hand. His 
voice rang like a great lifting bell; 

"Peace be unto this house." 

Peace—to his empty house, his 
empty heart! Simon stared after the 
two men. He turned back, stumbling, 
to his blank hearth. The apostle had 


Nina Wilcox Putnam Points to Courage Required in Beauty Treatment 


I T was past nightfall when the ship 
was safely anchored, not & 100 
yards from Joppa shore. Under a 
flaring torch the captain stood doling 
out their money to his impatient men. 
Lys drifted near, watched her chance. 
In her gray drugget, she was but a 
gray shadow on the night. 

She crept behind the men; she 
climbed silently the high poop. Be¬ 
low, the harbor lay, a black mirror, 
thick with stars. 

The?e was a faint splash. The cap¬ 
tain paused, listened; only the splash 
of a leaping fish, in the jeweled sil¬ 
ence below. *. 

He finished his task in a few min¬ 
utes more. 

"Now ’. Away with you ’.’* 

Eager as schoolboys, the men 
scrambled for their boat and were 
away. 

"Now for you, my beautiful!" The 
captain, his fox face agrtn, entered 
the cabin. 

Twenty minutes later, sweating, 
raging, he stood again on deck. He 
had searched every Inch of the cabin. 
He had torn away boxes and barrels; 
he had groped and clawed through 
the hold like a madman. No Lys. 
She had vanished like a wisp of fog. 

She couldn’t swim ashore. She’d 
never dare. Some sailor—treachery!” 

Blind with rage, he heaved himself 
Into his own boat. Across the black 
harbor he flashed, leaped ashore 
hardly a minute after his leisurely 
men. They turned, aghast at his 
fury. 

"The woman! You have her! Give 
her to me! Swine’.” 

Slack-jawed, they gaped at him. 
But one, quicker wltted, pointed up 
the dusky beach. 

"We saw not the woman Lys. But 
past us a minute since ran a dark 
shape, dTlpping from the sea—” 

"After her! Ten gold pieces to 
him who finds her!” 

Ten gold pieces! Up the dark 
beach, yelling and whooping, raced 
the hunting pack. Before them, 
crazed with terror, fled the girl. The 
blood pounded in her throat. A red 
mist whirled before her eyes. Fast¬ 
er! 

Oh, If only she could reach a turn 
In the street, a cranny for hiding! 
But the long highway stretched be¬ 
fore her, wide. Implacable. Its solid, 
comfortable houses were dark as 
tombs, all locked and bolted tight 
against her need. Her limbs shook 
now, her drenched clothes hung on 
her like lead. Her heart thrashed 
in her breast like a mad thing, her 
flesh was sick, her eyes all but 
blinded. 

Then, straight before her, the In¬ 
credible. A house, whose two great 
doors stood open, wide. 

"Have mercy: Have mercy!" 

Moaning, she stumbled in. But not 
a voice challenged. Empty, flre-llt. 
She stood alone In the wide, silent 
room. 

Before the Are stood a couch, cov¬ 
ered with a heavy robe of crimson. 
Lys dropped to the flloor and crept 
beneath that crimson shield. 

Then running feet, high voices: 
"She is here, my captain! Search 
this house!” 

"Fool! As If a fugitive would hide 
within a wide-ot>en door!" 

Away galloped the heavy feet. The 
angry shouting echoed, was gone. 

A while, Lys lay like a dead thing. 
Then the unspeakable peace of that 
warm, quiet place had its way with 
her. She crept from the covert of 
the robe. She loosed her mass of 
dripping honey-gold hair and spread 
it around her. Then she laid her 
chilled little body on the broad wolf¬ 
skin before the fire. Instantly she 
dropped Into fathomless sleep. 


A S that famous Wise-Cracker. 

King Solomon, used to say, 
"With a handsome cor or a 
handsome wife, it ain’t so 
much the initial cost, it’s the 
upkeep." 

And Sol had the right dope, on 
account I fully realize where George, 
that’s my husband, had for the initial 
cost of me very little beyond the 
price of engraving said initials in¬ 
side the wedding ring and the price 
of the pearl scarf pins that he gave 
to his ushers, which consisted of 
Joe Bush of the Hawthorne Club. 
But since then the upkeep has been 
fairly heavy in order to maintain my 
paint job, polish, upholstery and ac¬ 
cessories properly. 

Well, anyways, while a girl is still 
able to call herself twenty-five and 
get away with thirty-three and a 
third, why the above mentioned over¬ 
head is all a husband had ought to 
be expected to pay for. But the time 
arrives when 6he always wants to see 
herself in a strong light before any¬ 
body else docs, and that is the date 
on which the overhead takes a Jump, 
and also where these new Beauty 
garage doctors who overhaul your 
face get their income and a good part 
of friend husband’s, as well. 

Well, anyways, the other morning 
I caught myself looking carefully at 
my face in order to check up was 
It fit to be seen by the Gen. Pub. bc- 
foro going out-among the same. 

Of course, any girl of eighteen will 
do as much, but it was different with 
me. I am of voting age and this time 
what 1 seen in tho mirror got me to 
commence wondering how much 
them face factories hurt, and how 
much they would charge to rebuild 
my map, which would, of course, be 
by far the greater pain to bear. 

But I felt that no matter what it 
cost, I would go through with it, if 
only on account my friend, Mrs. Joe 
Bush had claimed I never would. 
And so, before I could change my 
mind, why, I give Mrs. Bush a ring, 
and she says yes. I’d love to go shop¬ 
ping with you this afternoon, 
whatter you going to get? 

And *1 say's tho 2 o'clock trolley, 
that’s all I’ll tell you now, I says, 
I’m going to treat you to a big sur¬ 
prise. 

Well, I was getting set to go down 
town to Joseph's Beauty Parlor, see, 
and I had understood where Joseph 
had a doc In tow that mado your 
favo over any atyle you liked. 


B ITTERNESS lay cold on his heart. 

Yet he Fat, moveless, and Match¬ 
ed the pictures in the fire. 

"I took the stone and kissed her, 
and stuck it away safe in my girdle. 
The very next day I set to M*ork to 
earn silver wire to weave her a 
bracelet. Tho bracelet that she M*ore. 
always. How Fhe did love it, because 
I’d earned it and woven it, all for 


He saw himself, a stubby, deter¬ 
mined toiler, blowing the bellows, 
day after day, for Hosea, the silver¬ 
smith. He saw Hosea. precise old 

• raftsman, weighing the costly wire. 
He saw his own clumsy little fingers 
braiding the wire slowly, sloM'ly, into 
the precious circlet. 

"It Mas much too large for her wee 
arm. But she was ail the prouder, 
tlie little peacock. She wore it all 
her life. She was only five then. 
Twelve years after, on our day of 
bridal, that bracelet still shone on 
fc^r wrist. All her darling life-’* 

He shivered and bowed his head. 
But the pictures flashed .on: 

He saw his Lydia as she grew from 

• liildhood to slim, shy girlhood, then 
blossomed FM'lftly to woman livelt- 
i ess. Her cheeks were flushed al¬ 
mond petals now, her eyes dark stars 
under the folded braids, like ripened 
wheat. He saw himself, a bashful 
nub, ail legs and freckles; then. In a 
Hash, a superb young Hercules—at 
18 a man grown. He saw again his 
white hour—the hour of betrothal. 

Then, like a flying scroll of en¬ 
chantment, that last exquisite and 
most terrible memory. Around him, 
vague and dim, the faces of the mar¬ 
riage guests. Like a snowflake, 
Lydia’s cold little hand in his. as they 
took their solemn vows. He could 
feel the awed tremor of her young 
body. His whole flesh melted for 
tenderness. Never again should »he 
know fear, his Lydia, heart of his 
heart . . . 

Then, ringing in his ears, that cry 
of terror from without. And. like the 
swoop of a tempest, the -vision of 
that grea dark trireme, the mighty 
rush of armed men across the shal¬ 
lows. Down they stormed—that black 
fcost—upon the dazed village. 

Instantly realizing, mad with rage 


I HAD TAKEN SLAPS. PUNCHES AND PINCHES FROM ANOTHER VOMAN l NDER THE NAME OF 

MASSAGE." 


the face I originally married, any¬ 
ways. 

Well, neither have I, but I must 
say M'hero I have undoubtedly made 
more of a effort to keep mine than 
Geo. has to keep his, including our 
hair. Bobbing don’t count. Losing 
does. Hot Bbzo! The things I have 
undergone, and gone under, in order 
to keep beautiful nnd my husband's 
love, not to mention my women 
friends’ admiration, is as numerous 
and as painful as bills on the 1st 
Inst. 


was what kind of a face did T really 
M-ant? That Mas some decision! 

Of course it M*ouldn’t be so bad 
to look like Mary Tlckford. but I 
didn’t think I had the goods to work 
with. I was fully capable of realiz¬ 
ing where you can’t build a sky¬ 
scraper on the foundations of a one- 
car garage. 


Jennie Jules I do believe you are 
going to have your face lifted, she 
says, and so of course I wouldn't 
give her the satisfaction. 

Why my dear M'hat nonsense, f 
says, M'ith a sigh of relief. I won’t 
need to do that for years yet. speak 
for yourself, dear, I merely come 
here for some hair nets I certainly 
believe in putting th* best face on 
thingp, T says, but I believe in doing 
it myself! 

(Copyright, lft24 > 


Dead Sea Dynamos. 

pLANS for the electrification of Pai- 
estine by raising the level of the 
Sea of Galilee ‘and harnessing the 
historic River Jordan, involving mi 
Initial expenditure of 110,000,000, ar* 
described In "Palestllne: Its Conimer 
.clal Resources. With Particular Ref 
erenoe to American Trade," by Add: 
son E. Southard. American consul a ■ 
Jerusalem, just published by the De¬ 
partment of Commerce. The same 
project calls for the canalization of 
th** Jordan Valley from the Sea ••( 
Galilee to the Dead Sea. Mhere. under 
irrigation, it is expected that copious 
crops of dates, rice, sugar can*, flax 
and cotton can be produced. Provi¬ 
sion for 2,000 miles of motor high 
ways, commercialization of the Bac- 
dad-Cairo air route, traversing Syri; 
and agricultural credit banks arc 
among the other innovations contem¬ 
plated in the modernization of the 
Holy Land, as related by Mr. South¬ 
ard. 


pOR a sample, I kneM* where this 
A doc had fixed up a lady in our 
town Mho was trying to break into 
the best social circles, and she was 
one of these deep-dish-pie-faoed wom¬ 
en, and he fixed her up with a per¬ 
manent Ritz expression by arching 
her eyebrows, turning up her nos** 
and turning down the corners of her 
mouth. And first thing you know the 
local 400 mistook her for one of their- 
selfs and after that, why naturally, 
they not being tho kind to admit a 
mistake, she is still running 'round 
and around in their circles w-ith them. 

Well, I don’t crave any of that 
merry-go-round stuff, and in deciding 
to get my face changed, It was more 
w'ith the Idea of keeping it at its best 
the samo as M-ith my fur coat. In 
fact, I had a feeling that If I Mas 
to talk my face over M'ith pretty near 
any of my M-omen friends, they would 
come back at me with some remark 
to the effect, why my dear, that’s a 
pretty good quality face you’ve got 
already, M'hy not have It re-made, and 
then it would do you for another 
coupla seasons? And if they said It, 
why then I wouldn’t really be in no 
position to come back and say oh my 
dear, I never have anything made 
over, I simply throw my old things 
away and buy new. I realize per¬ 
fectly that George can’t afford to 
give me a new face every season; not 
on our Income, why I wouldn’t let 
him do it, and him going around 
wearing the same old one, year after 
year! 

Well, anyways, I don’t believe I 
would ever succeed In making Geo. 
get the kind of face I wanted him to, 
even if he M*as willing to change 
at all. 

Of course, seeing that George is 
my husband, why it is only natural 
I should knock him onct in a while. 
Still, I like him well enough and etc. 
so’s I M'ouldn’t want him changed 
beyond identification. But after all, 
my idea of a change ain’t so unrea¬ 
sonable, on account he hasn’t now got 


2,700-Foot Cable. 

\ SUBMARINE cable in one contin- 
* uoqs length of 2,700 feet has been 
recently laid across the Hudson River 
at Garrison, just below West Point, 
according to the Electrical World. 
The make-up of the cable and tho 
method of laying it presented some 
features not encountered in every¬ 
day practice. The cable is to carry 
current from the east side of the river 
to the west side for local distribution 
in the immediate vicinity of Garrison. 
Power is to bo transmitted at fl rrz 
at 2,800 volts with ungrounded stars 
connected transfomers, and this wl^i 
later be changed to 4,000 volts with 
the netural grounded. 


S IMON walked late, that night. 

Paul and Silas, their mission 
ended, had set forth for Caesarea, 
that morning. Simon, depreased and 
a bit resentful, had put in a dismal 
day. Make friends like these, the 
first real friends of his solitary years, 
then see them depart! 

Weary to the heart, he had set out 
at dusk to walk. It was late night 
and the town lay wrapped in silence 
when he came back to his house, 
v He strode Indoors, crossed to the 
hearth. The fire had sunk to a heap 
of rosy ash. He took a fagot from 
the brazen jar and laid it on the 
coals. The flames shot up. They 
lighted the little curled heap on the 
wolfskin, the mass oX shiny gold hair. 

"What under the stm! A lost 
child, of course. I’m glad my dLoors 
fed open." 

He bent close over the lax form. 
The face was veiled by the great 


Volcano as Lighthouse. 

A VOLCANO on the Island of San 
Salvador serves the purpose of a 
light house and requires no attention. 
The volcanic lighthouse is about eight 
miles from the Tort of Acajutla. It 
is & veritable pillar of cloud by day, 
and the flash of its light by night has 
"served as a guide to mariners for sev¬ 
eral .ecnJturies. . .. .. 


DRIVEN ST INEXPLICABLE IMPULSE, HE DRAGGED BOTH DOORS OPEN 






